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PREFACE 


This study presents measurements and some descriptive analysis 
of the volume, patterns and impacts of recent Canadian migration in its 
TOle sas) asprame ceterminant,of population.distribution. 

The study saw its origin in work undertaken by the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration and other Government Departments to provide 
background information for an examination of national demographic objec- 
elVieSeancs)014 Cy. 

It was felt that much of the information gathered might be of 
interest to a wider audience, and a decision was therefore made to 
Drepare: the report on migration: for public distribution. 

The preparation and publication of the report was carried out 
by the Department of Manpower and Immigration. However, it contains a 
major section based on material supplied by the Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs which also provided important suggestions in the drafting 
of the document. 

Extensive use is made in the report of previously unavailable 
data provided by Statistics Canada, but while Statistics Canada was in 
charge of the estimation of these data, the responsibility for their 
interpretation of course does not rest with that agency. 

Finally, mention should be made of helpful comments and some 
technical input received from the Department of Regional Economic 


Expansion. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION AND IMMIGRANT SETTLEMENT 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Importance of Population Distribution 


For a number of problems on the Canadian scene, geographic 
distribution of the Canadian population has important implications. 

For both national and local politics, for example, popula- 
tion distribution is relevant to the question of electoral representa- 
tion. 

From a social-political perspective, on the other hand, any 
redistribution of the population may affect the balance between the 
English and French speaking populations in Canada or national unity as 
a whole when some regions persistently gain relative population while 
ophers lose, 

In addition, serious social consequences can result from 
overconcentration of the population in a limited number of urban centres. 

in aneeconomic contexs. the redistribution of people is 
generally regarded as a necessary consequence of, and a contributor to, 
changes in the patterns of economic activity. Long-run shifts in pro- 
duct demand, changes in resource availability, and technological devel- 
opments in both production and transportation, may lead to changes in 
the regional labour demand patterns, thus acting as major determinants 


of population redistribution. 


casey) ae 


Indeed, some of the central issues in the Canadian economy 
today - regional income disparities, unemployment, urban congestion 
and economic growth - are closely related to the rate and direction 
of population redistribution. 

Interest in ‘questions of population distribution 1s) iiere. 
fore wide-spread, and knowledge of it is essential to formulate national 
policies such as manpower programs, regional development plans or 


controlled urban growth schemes that will deal with these problems. 


1.2 Components of Population Redistribution 


Adjustment by the population to differential changes in 
economic opportunities in different parts of the country could conceiv- 
ably be brought about through varying rates of natural increase, 
internal migration, or fore1om migration. 

Indications are, however, that internal and foreign migration 
have tended to be the main mechanism of adjustment, while differential 
rates of nace increase have accounted only to a very limited degree 


for the “redistribution of sthe populution,* 


Simon Kuznets and Dorothy S. Thomas, "Internal Migration and 
Economic Growth, Selected Studies of Migration Since World War II", 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1958, p. 200. 


Furthermore, as determinants of population distribution, the 
role of the movement of people within Canada together with the arrival 
of people from abroad can be expected to be accentuated in the future; 
the tendency of provincial fertility rates has been to converge towards 
a low national average. 
Tmis latter perspective On mrpration 1s expressed in) the 
recent Green Paper on immigration that states "future developments 
respecting population distribution and concentration can be expected to 
have a more immediate impact on the well-being of Canadians over the 
next few decades than will aggregate national population growth rates.""" 
Of importance in this regard is the relationship between internal 
and foreign migration, specifically variation in: the direction of the twe 
Ptowss their relative etfects on?the provinces and urban areas, and the 


; 2 
forces governing their behaviour. 
1.3 Main Focuses of Migration Research 


Fundamental to all migration issues is the need to know how 
many move, where they come from and move to, and when they move - in 


other words, the magnitude and direction of mobility. 


: Immigration .PolicysPerspectives, sVol.;l.of.a Report ofsthenCanadian 
Immigration and Population Study, Manpower and Immigration, 1975 
Deo. 

Z 


Ibid... app: .8-10): 


After this has been ascertained, the study of migration can 
concentrate on the migrant population, the causes, and the effects of 
migration. 

The present section comments briefly on these main focal 
points of migration, with reference to some recent pertinent Canadian 


studies; ! Section, 1274 outlines, the «specitic, purpose Of tha serepore. 


1.3.1 HOW MANY, WHERE and WHEN 


Information about the direction and volume of in- and out- 
migration generally refers to flows within urban areas, to and from 
urban areas, within provinces or between provinces. 

A briet look atimajor hastorical mobility patterns jndieare. 
that short distance, intra-area moves always have made up the largest 


proportion of total mobility.- Up to the beginning of the twentieth 


1 ; ; , é 
For a recent and comprehensive review of Canadian migration research 


presented in a similar framework the reader may consult: 

Leroy O. Stone, "What We Know About Migration Within Canada - A 
Selective Review and Agenda for Future Research", Internal Migration 
Review, Vol. 8, Summer 1974, pp. 267-81. Another current and major 
review article is: Michael J. Greenwood, '"'Research on Internal 
Migration in the United States: A Survey", The Journal of Economic 
Literature,.Vol; XIII, No. 2, June 1975, pp. 397-433.) a oe 


Stone; /Opercit. 
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century, migration had been primarily from rural areas to the cities 

Of, central. Canada... and, to. the West... This, trend of rural to urban flow 
continued during the first half of the twentieth century with the ra- 
Pildrerowtn, Ofacaties.. Since the 1950s, however, this pattern has changed 
so that inter-urban and inter-metropolitan flows are now the most im- 
portant characteristics of Canadian migration. 

Although only a relatively small fraction of mobility takes 
place between provinces, research has concentrated to a large extent 
on inter-provincial flows. Over the past decade, the overall tendency 
has been for Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta to gain from migra- 
Eilon. 

Migration information increased significantly with the 1961 
Census. The most comprehensive, detailed description and analysis of 
past Canadian migration patterns are contained in the four monographs 
published in connection with the 1961 Census./ 

The question of when migrants move has been thus far relati- 
Velyainexplored-smapGLinarily duCetouamlack of time series for examining 


: 2 
fluctuations. 


: M.V. George, Internal Migration in Canada: Demographic Analysis, 


DBS, Ottawa, Canada, 1970. Leroy O. Stone, Migration in Canada: 
Regional Aspects, DBS, Ottawa, Canada, 1969. Leroy O. Stone, Urban 
Development in Canada, DBS, Ottawa, Canada, 1967. Warren E. Kalback, 
The Impact of Immigration on Canada's Population, DBS, Ottawa, Canada, 
197.0% 


J. Vanderkamp, ''Interregional Mobility in Canada: A Study of the 


Time Pattern of Migration", Canadian Journal of Economics, Vol. l, 
August 1968, pp. 596-608. 
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eae The Migrant Population 


The concern here is to identify those population characteris- 
tics that appear to be associated with migration. Variables such as 
sex, age, marital status, education, occupation, employment status, 
ethnic background and language have been subjects of attention. A 
factual descriptive approach is generally followed, and the 1961 Census 


monographs are valuable sources of past information. 


Teo Why Migrants Move 


Determining the causes of migration involves analysis of the 
motivations. The most common approach taken by economists is to view 
migration as an investment decision based on a comparison of benefits 
to costs from moving. ~The potential migrant is cast inthe role of @ 
decision-maker who will move when the expected benefits of moving exceed 
the anticipated costs. Often the benefits and Costs of this approacn 
are detined to 1nGlude psychic as wel as real "components. 

The basic theory of this decision-making is fundamental to a 
number of explanatory studies of migration. In terms of spatial mobil- 
ity patterns and regional migration rate differentials, significant 
factors have been: income, employment opportunities, area population 


: d i) 
size, age, and distance. 


1 Leroy O. Stone, Migration in Canada: Some Regional Aspects, Optsecuts 
Thomas J. Courchene, "Interprovincial Migration and Economic Adjust- 
ment'', Canadian Journal of Economics, III(4), Nov. 1970, pp. 550-576. 
John Vanderkamp, ''Migration Flows, Their Determinants and the Effects 
of Return Migration", Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 79, pept/sOct. 
1971, pp. 1012-51. Gene Laber and Richard X: Chase, “Interprovineial 
Migration in Canada as Human Capital Decision", Journal of Political 
Economy, July/August 1971, pp. 795-804. 


iis, AoninesEtfects or! Mipration 


At issue is the impact of migration on (i) the migrants them- 
selves, (ii) the population in the sending region and (iii) the popula- 
Grongin, the. receiving region. 

The effect on the migrants is closely related to migration 
motivation previously discussed. The concern, however, is not with an 
explanation of the decision to move and the patterns of mobility, but 
rather with an analysis of the anfluence of migration on the welfare of 
the persons moving, on the region where they resided and on the region 
receiving them. Thus, resource allocation and economic adjustment is 
a crucial question. 

Work in this important area has been relatively scant. As far 
as the economic impact on the migrants is concerned, the present report 
draws extensively on a very recent study by T. Courchene, while the 
effects of migration on the sending region have been analyzed with spe- 


GiaimecerLerence toa study by, 1. Vanderkamp.+ 


1.4 Purpose and Organization 


The main purpose of this report is to make use of current data, 


which for the most part cannot readily be obtained elsewhere, by 


Thomas J. Courchene, Migration, Income and Employment: Canada, 
1965-68, A Special Study of the’ C.D. Howe Research Institute, 1974. 


John Vanderkamp, "The Effect of Out-Migration on Regional Employment", 
Canadian Journal of Economics, III(4), Nov. 1970, pp. 541-49. 


presenting measurements and descriptions of the volume, trends and pat- 
LemMs Of Migration anesthe recent past. 

Migration encompasses internal as well as international flows. 
They are compared with each other and with a third component of area 
population change, natural increase. When these two flows are viewed 
in the broader context of overall population growth, insight is gained 
into the relative importance of each component. 

A major part of this report, therefore, introduces and analy- 
ses new and up-to-date information. 

section 2 Studies the provinces, examines the possible eftects 
of in- and out-migration, and presents evidence that has attempted to 
compare Canadian and U.S. mobility rates. Section 3 reviews the main 
factors motivating migration, and discusses the impact of migration 
on the migrant in terms of income and employment. Section 4 analyses 
migration for 22 metropolitan areas, and gives a detailed exaiination 
of migration for Montréal and Toronto. Section 5 explores some of the 


regional demographic effects of a particular population projection. 


175) -Data Sources 


Three main data sources are used to describe and examine 


migration. 


Tok oeGensus Data 


Since: the *Gensussis one ot the most comprenensive sources of 
mobility information, Census data are used repeatedly, particularly 
migration data from the 1971 Census released only recently. Occasional 
reference is made to earlier Census years for comparative purposes. 

Nonetheless, although the mobility information contained in 
the Census is plentiful and detailed, such information is also readily 
available elsewhere. The report therefore relies more heavily on two 
other data sources that had not been used previously in any direct form 
of migration analysis, but possessed some special advantages for such 


aueanarysis. Descriptions Of stiiese sources follow: 


i-o.2 MDatasGompiledsfor Intercensal 
Population Estimates 

To determine the approximate size of the Canadian aggregate 
and provincial population between Census counts, Statistics Canada's 
Population Estimates and Projection Division makes intercensal estimates 
of the annual components of population change - natural increase, in- 
ternal migration and foreign migration. 

These vestimetes econsistwot wecistened births and: deaths for 
the period in question (see Statistics Canada publication 91-202). 
Immigration statistics are obtained from the Department of Manpower and 


Immigration. Emigration is estimated from data supplied by the United 


10 - 


States and the United Kingdom on Canadian immigrants, and an allowance 
is made for the emigration to other countries. Provincial emigration 
is estimated on the basis of the number of emigrants who have gone to 
the United States -- in the past a major proportion of all emigrants.! 

Estimates of interprovincial migration are based on notifica- 


tion of change of address of family allowance recipients. 


- ‘The special advantage of these data is that they provide very 
up-to-date information (1973-74) and make it possible to place inter- 
provincial migration flows in perspective with other sources of provincial 


population change. 

It must be strongly emphasized, however, that the migration 
estimates based on Family Allowance data are subject to some error of 
estimation because of the incomplete coverage of the sources. A sta- 
tistical adjustment has been made by Statistics Canada for the coverage 
deficiency. 


1.5.3 Data Based on Department of 
National Revenue Information 


A third main source of information has been a data base of 
estimates for intercounty movement by sex and age group. This base 


was developed by the Regional and Urban Development Division of 


Three-fifths in, 197]-/2 and two-fifths in 1972-75, according, to 
Statistics Canada Publication No. 91-202, Estimated Population by 
Sex_and Age Group for Canada and Provinces, March 1973 and March 
1974 issue, The proportion is likely to have been somewhat lower 
in 1973-74, however. 


Statistics Canada from a data file supplied by the Department of National 
Revenue. This file contained information on those persons who have 
filed their personal income tax returns from different municipalities 
for two consecutive tax years. 

The data refer to migration between counties (or census divi- 
sions) and therefore can be aggregated to show movements involving metro- 
politai areas; this allows an analysis of urban migration flows. 

These estimates are not exact counts of movement between coun- 
mee but indicators of relative directions and magnitudes of flows. 
ptatictics Canada provides’ €rror estimates for’ the’ data® These error 
measures were calculated by comparing the actual 1971 census population 
with estimates from a previous population count, the migration estima- 
esc, ana registered births and deaths. 

While the errors in tne eross low estimates penerally are 
aecepianic., those inv the Net tlonsmarc Orten quite Nigh. elnus,° at 1s 
especially important Not to interpret net migration data as. precise 
counts. 

Care has been taken throughout the report not to base impor- 


tant conclusions on information with unacceptably high error estimates. 
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1.6 Summary of Main Findings 


1.6.1 Recent Trends, Patterns and Possible 


Effectsiotm Interprovancial Migration 


The 1971 Census shows well over 20 per cent of the population 
had a different municipality of residence five years earlier - 14 per 
cent within the same province, four per cent in a different province 
and another four per centsin ayditterent country. 

Three fairly distinct general patterns of provincial net mi- 
gration are discernable on average for the recent five year period 
1966-1970. 

(i) Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta experienced a net in- 
flow of internal as well as foreign migrants, leading to a 
rapidly growing population in these provinces. 

(11) A relatively small net inflow of foreign migrants and rela- 
tively large outflow of internal migrants in Manitoba, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan was largely responsible for the recent abso- 
lute decline in Saskatchewan's population and the slow growth 
in the populations of Québec and Manitoba. 

(iii) Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 

Brunswick experienced a net outflow of both international and 


interprovincial migrants. 


It is of importance to note, however, that annual data show a 
tendency in most recent years for a reversal of the general past 
experience of net total migrant outflows for the maritime provinces and 
Manitoba, and absolute population decline for Saskatchewan. 

Net migration is only a small proportion of gross migration. 
Over the period 1966-1970 the population gain or loss for a province 
through internal migration was on the average only about 25 per cent 
of the total number moving into or out of a province. For foreign 
migration too, the net number of migrants is considerably smaller than 
the total migrant inflow from abroad. This two-way migration flow is 
attributable, in part, to return migration. It is estimated than about 
20 per cent of recent interprovincial out-migrants have returned to the 
provincessthey ~had, left. 

Migration flows have been the main source of regional differences 
in population growth, for provinces and for urban centres, and thus 
the principal contributor to redistribution of the Canadian population. 

Furthermore, since it is largely adults of working age who 
move, there is a tendency for provinces that have experienced net in- 
migration to have more people of working age. 

There is some evidence that the rate of internal mobility is 
lower in Canada than the United States, although this in part may be 


offset by a higher rate of foreign migration for Canada than the U.S. 
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1 56.2, Charactemus ticssot Migrations Flows 


Migrants tend to be relatively young (and for that reason 
predominantly single), and to have higher educational levels than non- 
migrants. 

The unemployed show greater propensity to migrate than do the 
employed. 

Inter-provincial migration is greater for low-income and high- 
income persons than for middle-income people. 

Furthermore,, thereuis come: evidence, that migrants. ona thesaver- 
age receive higher increases in income than non-migrants, but this is 
due to an increased number of weeks worked rather than to higher weekly 


wages. 


1-623) \Migration Involving Urban Areas 


The rural to urban flow that dominated earlier migration is 
less signifi Cant shoday... Generally. the present, patterniis fromasmals 
to medium, and from medium to larger urban centres. 

Migration has tended to produce the most rapid growth in the 
largest cities.. From 1966 to 1971 the rate of growth for, urban, centres 
with a population of 500,000 and over was nearly 18 per cent. The 
average rate of growth for all urban centres during this period was 11 


percent. 


Montréal, Toronto and Vancouver absorbed 60 per cent of the 
total net migrants (foreign and internal) who migrated to the 22 larg- 
est urban centres between 1960 and 1971. However, of this 60 per cent, 
Montreal accounted for only nine per cent. Toronto and Montréal ex- 
perienced a net outflow of internal migrants, but this was compensated 
by a heavy net inflow of foreign migrants; this was particularly marked 
in Toronto where 45 per cent of all foreign migrants to the largest 
nUoaiecewures swere= destined... «it erseimportant .tOrnete .that..out or. the 
total number of net-internal migrants who left Toronto, the majority 
moved to areas that were adjacent to the Toronto Census Metropolitan 
Area. Thus, internal outflow has tended to contribute to the suburban 
sprawl of the city. 

Other major centres that experienced significant growth from 
positive net-internal and foreign migration were Ottawa/Hull, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Québec City, Kitchener and London. 

A net outflow of internal migrants, not compensated by strong 
net-foreign immigration, moderated the population growth of Halifax, 
St. John, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, Regina and Saskatoon. This 
group of cities only increased their share of the Canadian population 
Promeset TOS. o. per cont petween 1061 sand 19/2; the «combined share of 
Terernto and Vancouver rose trom J5<0°to 17.2 per cent while that of 


Montréal remained stable at around 12.6 per cent. 
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1.6.4 Results of Regional Population Projection 


The results of a regional population projection indicate that 
migration can be expected to play an increasingly important role in 


determining the Canadian provincial population distribution. 
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2. RECENT TRENDS, PATTERNS AND POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF 
INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


2.1 Almost Half of the Population Moved Between 1966 and 1971 


The overall mobility of Canadians indeed is substantial. 
iis wecne=most recent Census=siows wnat close to-90 per cent of the 
population five years of age and over (almost 10 million), had changed 
dwellings during the five-year period preceding the Census taking. 

Eargermas 1t is, this t2gure nevertnelesstunderstates mobility: 
the population under five is excluded, those who died or left Canada 
betore, the census date aresnot counted, sand= the data srefilect only a 
Single move by persons who moved more than once. 

However, not all moves are of interest for the present purposes. 
The concern here is not with the change of dwelling within a given 
municipality, but with longer-distance moves that may affect the 
distribution of the population among larger areas. 

If migrants are defined as those persons whose municipality of 
residence in 1966 was different from that in 1971, then the migrant_pop- 
ulation amounts to 4.7 million or 24 per cent of the total population. 

As Table 1 indicates, 2.8 million migrated among municipali- 
ties within the same province, about 850,000 changed province and 


824,000 came from outside wangdae 


# 279,000 did not state their previous province of residence. 
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Although many people may move into and out of a province or 
territory, it is the net outcome of the in- and outflows which deter- 
mines migration's effect on an area's population. 

When net flows are derived from Table 1, the net interprovin- 
cial migration pattern emerges as depicted in Chart 1. The three pro- 
vinces of British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta had a net gain of in- 
ternal migrants, whereas the remaining seven provinces had a net loss. 

Interprovincial moves are only one form of migration influen- 
cing a province's population; the other form is foreign migration. The 
Census does not provide net figures for foreign aerevirenes To obtain 
information about both net internal and net foreign migration to the 
provinces, we have referred to Statistics Canada's annual population 


estimates. 


22" tnree Distinct Migration Patterns Can Be Discerned 


As previously mentioned in section 1.2 on data sources, Sta- 
tistics Canada produces data on annual provincial population changes. 


Annual averages of the data components of population change for the 


period 1966/67 to 1970/71 indicate that on average about 435,000 persons 


Neither does the Census give data on out-migration from Canada to 
other countries but only figures on gross immigration from abroad. 
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changed their province of residence each year, ! During the same 
period, an annual average of 178,000 foreign immigrants arrived in 
Canada and approximately 63,000 persons left the country. Some 218,000 
were added to the Canadian population due to natural increase - the 
excess of births over deaths. 
As illustrated in Table 2, these statistics for the individual 
provinces show three distinct overall migration patterns :* 
(i) Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta experienced a net 
inflow of both internal and foreign migrants, as did Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 
(ii) there was a net inflow of foreign migrants, but outflow 


of internal migrants for Québec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 


1 It must be underscored that it is impossible to compare the magni- 
tudes of the migration figures used in this section to those based 
on the Census, which were referred to. The main reasons for such 
non-comparability are: 

i) The present estimates include, while Census data exclude, the 
population under five years of age. 

ii) The present estimates, made annually, reflect some (unknown) 
portion of the multiple and return moves not reflected in 
the Census five-year migration statistics. 

iii) As a variant of multiple migration, foreign immigrants who 
subsequently move interprovincially, may in one year be 
counted as international migrants and the following year as 
internal migrants. 


2 Some deviations from this general pattern will be noted for 1973 and 
1974-1n section, 22/5, 
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(iii) Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had net outflows of interprovincial as well as 
international migrants. 

To. a large, deoree, there is, aiconrelation between net foreign 
migration and net internal migration; a province that loses migrants to 
other provinces 1s “also lakely to experzence a loss: in forevon miggants. 
and vicé versa. This iS to be expected since domestic and intermagiona: 


migrant flows tend to have the same causal factors 


2.5 Varyange Intluence by, Internal eandsrorei1on 
Migration on Provincial Population Change 

Although there as a direct correlation between the net + Bows 
of internal “and foreten- migration, Table 2-also”- indicates=that these 
two forms of migration can vary in their reiative contribution to pro- 
vincial population changes. 

Although Ontario, Rritish Columbia and Alberta all experienced 
net inflows of both internal and foreign migrants, within this common 
pattern the experience of each of the provinces was quite different. 
In Ontario, and in particular British Columbia, the sum of the two net 
migrant inflows exceeded the provincial population growth attributable 
to natural increase. In the case of British Columbia, however, the 
total net migrant inflow was dominated by internal migrants; in the 


case of Ontario, foreign immigration was dominant. The same prevalence 
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of foreign over internal migration existed for Alberta, but in contrast 
with Ontario and British Columbia, the combined effect of the two net 
migration inflows is relatively small, when compared to the province's 


natural population increase. 


Some divergence in the pattern of overall influence is evident 
for the provinces experiencingsa mixture, of positive ,~net; foreign migra 
tion and negative net internal migration. In the cases of Québec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, net interprovincial out migration is dominant, but only 
in Saskatchewan by so much that net total out-migration actually exceeds 
the natural increase to give a population which is declining in 
absolute magnitude. 

Interprovincial migration is of greater relative importance in 
all four instances where both net internal and net foreign migrant flows 


are negative, but natural increase far exceeds the combined outflows. 


2.4 Net Migration Is A Small Proportion of Gross Migration 


While it is net migration which is of importance for popula- 
tion re-distribution, it is of interest to note how much gross migra- 
tion takes place for the given amount of net migration to result. 

Again with reference to Table 2, net interprovincial in-migra- 
tion as a per cent of gross interprovincial in-migration ranged from 


7 pera cent -in the «case of Alberta |tows4 per centiforn-Britash: Columbia, 


950° 


while net internal out-migration as a proportion of gross internal out- 
migration ranged from 11 per cent in Prince Edward Island to 40 per cent 
in Saskatchewan. 

Similarly, net foreign migrants constituted only 64 per cent 
on the average of the gross inflow from abroad for the five-year period 
in question, although once again with great variation from province to 


province. 


2.5 The Components of Recent Annual Provincial Population Growth 


Tables 1 and 2 provide an overview of average recent patterns 
of provincial population growth. In order to better understand current 
developments the annual provincial components of population change 
were examined, eSpecially with a view to comparing migration to the 
other sources of growth. 

Chart 2, for the period 1956/57 to 1973/74 shows the provin- 
cial rate of total population growth as well as the growth rate due to: 
(1) natural increase, (2) net interprovincial migration and (3) net 
foreign migration. 

As an example, total population growth in Nova Scotia during 
the year 1956-57 was 0.7 per cent (indicated by the stippled line). This 
total growth was the sum of a -1.3 per cent population decline due to 
net out-migration to other provinces (left hand bar), a +1.9 per cent 
rise due to natural increase (center bar), and a +0.1 per cent increase 


attributable to net foreign migrant inflow (right hand bar). 
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CHART 2 
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CHART 2 (Continued) seeenses:Per cent change in population 
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Source: Special Tabulations by Population Estimates and Projections Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Two factors can be noted from the Chart -- a natural increase 
in population growth has been reasonably stable, though declining; and 
total growth (the stippled line) for all provinces has fluctuated in 
response to changes in both internal and foreign migration. Due to net 
migration outflows, some provinces have consistently had considerably 
smaller population growth than their rates of natural increase (excess 
of births over deaths). By and large, this has been true of the 
Maritimes, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in recent years, Québec. In 
Québec, an especially sharp decline in the rate of natural increase, 
coupled with a significant rate of net out-migration to other provinces 
and a low rate of increase of foreign migrants led to a virtually sta- 
ble population. The growth rate was less than 0.5 per cent per year 
between 1969-70 and 1972-73, although a slight upswing occurred during 
1973-74 due to a higher rate of foreign in-migration. 

It is important to note that in the most recent years the 
Maritime provinces have seen a reversal of their pervasive past tendency 
of net total (sum of internal and foreign) migrant outflows. Thus, 
Prince Edward Island has experienced net inflows since 1971, New Brunswick 
since 1972 and Nova Scotia since 1973. Jtmis too early to speculate, 
however, whether these changes are merely temporary or whether they 
Signal a persistent new migration pattern for these provinces. 

The case of Saskatchewan is of special importance; the heavy 


rate of internal migration to other provinces has for the past six 


BO = 


years exceeded the increase in natural growth plus a slight positive 
rate of net foreign in-migration. The result has been an absolute 
decline in the province's estimated population from 968,000 in 1968 
to 907,000 in 1974, but with a recent moderation in the see ece © 

Over the entire 18-year period (1956-1974), Ontario, British 
Columbia and Alberta have consistently experienced rapid population 
growth.» slhisaerewth;has been sin rexcess fofnthetrate -of matunal Maerease 
due to substantial net migrant inflows (see Chart 2). 

In Ontario, the population growth has in most years been from 
the inflow of foreign immigrants, although the rate of interprovincial 
in-migration has been relatively low, indeed slightly negative for the 
past two yearsac 

Since 1967, both internal and foreign net nigrant flows to 
Alberta Rave been positive; ttheFl atter being sof relatively eercater, 
importance. In British Columbia the net inflow of migrants from other 
provinces has consistently been of overriding importance, though foreign 
migration has also been a significant factor to the province's total 


population growth. 


1 Statistics Canada, Cat. No. 91-201, Estimated Population of Canada 
by Province, August 1974 and Cat. No. 91-512, Population 1921-1971. 


2 The reader should be cautioned that low rates of migration in the 
case of populous provinces still can refer to absolute migrant flows 
which are considerably greater than the absolute flows underlying 
high rates of migration in the case of provinces with small popula- 
tions. 
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ZO moimi larity in Provincial Direction Of 
Internal and Foreign Migration Flows 

The three basic provincial migration patterns hold quite con- 
Ssistently from year to year (see Chart 2). These patterns were des- 
Cripecein SeCctLont2 2. 

In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, net foreign and net interprovincial migration were both 
predominantly negative. They were of opposite sign only one year out 
of 18 for Newfoundland, seven years out of 18 for Prince Edward Island 
and five years out of 18 for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The two migration flows have both been primarily positive in 
the case of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, and of opposite sign 
one year out of 18 for British Columbia, four years out of 18 for Ontario 


and seven years out of 18 for Alberta. 

Finally, net foreign migration has been generally positive, and 
net interprovincial migration negative for Québec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. However, the two migratory flows were in the same direc- 
tion once in Québec, six times in Manitoba and seven times in Saskat- 


enewan out of the 18 years observed (see sGhart) 2). 
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2.7 Canadian Population Has Been 
Redistributed Through Migration 

The most direct impact of migration movements has been on the 
relative size ofeprovinces., As Table,3 shows, the, pattern over pene 
past.duarten Oteaycentuny fas. been one Of continued decrease fore tne 
Maritime provinces, Quebec and in particular Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
with the combined share of the latter two falling from 14.1 percent in 
1941 to 8.5 in 1974. Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta, on the 
other hand, saw their shares of the total population fairly consisten- 
tly rise over the twenty-four year period, most dramatically so in the 
case of Ontario and British Columbia. 

The acceleration of the decline in Québec's population share 
is especially noteworthy; it decreased by an average of .01 percentage 
points,per year between 2951) and 061,709 between 1961 and JO7 1 sand 
aly tOrethe, | 97 ttoel 9 i4eperiod. 

At the same time that the relative population of British 
Columbiahas.been increasing at an accelarating rate, the previous rete 
of decrease for the Maritime provinces virtually came to a halt between 


1971 and 1974, 


2.8 More People of Working Age in 
Provinces of Net In-Migration 


Interprovincial migrants tend to be concentrated mainly in 
the age category 20-44 years and to a lesser extent under nine years of 


age. Thus, it is working adults and their young children who move. 


eas. 


Table 3 - Percentage Distribution of Population, By Province, 1941-1974 


Province or territory 1974 
Newfoundland 2.41 
Prince Edward Island O2o2 
Nova Scotia SeO2 
New Brunswick ZED 
Quebec 2a 
Ontario Borat 
Manitoba 4.50 
Saskatchewan 4.04 
Alberta 7.64 
British Columbia 10.67 
Yukon §& N,W.T. 0225 


Canada 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


SOURCE=> “Statistics canada. Cate NO, Ol—ore, Population 1921-1971 and 
Gat.—No.-91=201}*Estimated Population of Canada by Province, 
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One can define the working-age ratio as the percentage of the 
population 15-64 years of age. This ratio for internal migrants is 
highéx (than, nfor the total: population... Thejresult is..a nore 
age ratio for the remaining population in the provinces with a net de- 
ficit for internal migration, and a higher ratio in the provinces with 
net migrant gains. 

In Ontario, British Columbia and to some extent Alberta, this 
pattern, as illustrated in Table 4, shows that a greater proportion of 
the population is between 15 and 64 years of age than in most of the 


provinces that have had net internal out-migration -- Saskatchewan, 


Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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Table 4 


Per Cent of Population of Working Age (15-64), 
June 1, 1972 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada,.Cat.—No..-91-201.,..Estimated.Population_by 
Sex and Age Group, for Canada and Provinces, June 1, 1972. 


Foreign migrants are similarly concentrated in the early work- 
ing age years and therefore accentuate the lowering of the working age 
ratio in provinces of net foreign out-migration, and raising it in 
provinces with net immigrant eons 
2.9 Migration and Level 

of Education 

A marked association between education and mobility is demon- 
strated in Table 5. The data are based on the 1971 Census for the 
population 15 years and over, according to level of education achieved 
and migration status. 

Movers tend to have higher educational levels than non-movers. 
Furthermore, those migrating longer distances tend to have higher ave- 
rage education than shorter distance movers. Thus,sthosé withsuniver- 
sity education accounted for nine per cent of intra-municipal movers 
and 19 per cent of interprovincial migrants between 1966 and. 197 

This pattern is in part due to the result of the age. selecti- 
vity of migration described previously; the younger, more mobile age 
groups have higher average educational levels than the older groups. 


a 


1 It should be kept in mind that differential rates of natural in- 
crease also will affect the age distributions of the provinces' po- 
pulations. For example, the especially sharp decline in Quebec's 


birth rate may have contributed to its relatively high 
working-age ratio in 1972, while a continued high rate of natural 


increase helped to lower Newfoundland's working-age ratio. 
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The expectation is that such a concentration will have an adverse ef- 
fect on the educational distribution of the remaining population in the 
provinces of net out-migration and a concomitant beneficial effece an 
thelother provinces.» 


Table 5 


Relationship Between Level of Schooling 


and Mobility Behaviour* 


MOVERS 

Level of Ditty onc 1 

Schooling Non- Same pality Different 
Achieved Movers Municipality Same Province Province 

% % % % 

Elementary 41.2 S540 270 18.0 
Secondary Si0 boa 59.5 63.0 
University Vlas: S| 1520 19.0 
TOTAL 100.0 100.50 100.0 100.0 


**'{Changesof residence between 1966’ and 1971+ for population’ 15 years 
and over not attending school full-time). 


SOURGE: [971 (Census of Canada, Cat. No. 92-745. Table 16. 


1 Somewhat differing evidence in this regard is given by data based on 
supplementary questions to the January 1966 Labour Force Survey, 
which determined the respondents' level of education and the province 
in which it was obtained. The data show that over time there has been 
a net outflow of persons educated in the Atlantic and Prairie pro- 
vinces to other provinces, but these net outflow were relatively 
greater, for the. lowseducation. bevels. Correspondingly> Pheanersin- 
flows in the case of Ontario and particularly British Columbia were 
both in absolute and relative terms much more important in the low 
than high educational categories. Educational Attainment in Canada: 
Some Regional and Social Aspects, D.B.S. Cat. No.71-512, Special 
Labour Force Study No. 7, Oct. 1968, Table 7, p.14 Note that mobility 
in table 5 refers to gross flows. 
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2.10 Migration may Decrease Inequalities 
in Provincial Unemployment Rates 

The general presumption has usually been that out-migration 
benefits a lagging region by acting as an outlet for surplus labour. 
The implicit assumption is that migration, by removing labour from 
regions where unemployment is relatively high, will tend to decrease 
an important aspect of regional disparity -- unequal unemployment rates. 

There has been some tendency for net interprovincial migra- 
tion to be from provinces with unemployment rates higher than the 
national average (Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Québec) to provinces with lower than average unemployment 
rates (Ontario and Alberta). 

The pattern is not entirely consistent, however, since 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan with very low overall unemployment rates 
experienced net out-migration, while British Columbia had a heavy net 


: : : : 1 
inflow despite its higher than average unemployment rates. 


The failure of unemployment rates as a consistent explanator of 
migration has been found in many studies. For a recent review of 
the problem see Michael J. Greenwood, "Research on Internal Migration 
in the United States: A Survey", Journal of Economic Literature, 


Nol X Lod, —NOw 20, vunes Lovo. 


2.11 Out-Migration from a Region may also have some Adverse 


Effect on the Level of Employment in that Region 


The consequence of the situation discussed in section 2.10 
should be fuller utilization of remaining manpower resources in the 
regions of net out-migration; however, there is some evidence that this 
TSienO Cercive cases 

A person maintains a certain level of living expenditures, 
whether from employment earnings or from income financed by transfer pay- 
ments, such as unemployment insurance. When the person moves, he takes 
test expenditures with him, The result is 9a :décline in, the ‘ageresate 
demand in the region with a reduced demand for labour -- decreased em- 
ployment or additional unemployment. Variables to be considered are the 
Si:Ze€ Of the jregional multipliers andjthe level) of expenditures by the 
person who moves. 

Out-migration, which may occur in response to unemployment 


Li 


conditions, can also be a cause of unemployment. A recent study" pertaining 


to the Maritime provinces showed that for every five unemployed persons 
who leave the region, two additional individuals in the region become 
unemployed as a result. Thus, unemployment is reduced only by three, 


and not by five Berson 4 


1/ John Vanderkamp, "The Effect of Out-Migration on Regional Employ- 
ment'', The Canadian Journal of Economics, 111(4), November 1970, 
pp. 541-519. 


2/ Furthermore, the absolute level of employment, i.e. size of the area 
economy, is reduced, and the region of outmigration may, as already 
mentioned, suffer loss of skill and working-age population. 


2.12 Mobility in Canada appears 
tosbe> lowerathanvinathesU aS: 
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From the data examined, it would appear that Canadian migra- 
tion flows are of considerable magnitude. However, to gauge if Cana- 
dians are mobile, it is necessary to compare the country's migration to 
some relevant point of reference. Table 6 presents census mobility 
Patece tor Canadasand the United States: 

As mentioned in section 2.1 census mobility is defined as 
changes in residence for those persons five years of age and older, 
within five-year time intervals. To allow for different population 
size in the two countries, mobility is expressed in percentages of the 
total population at the end of each five-year period. 

For both time periods, the mobility rates for Canadians were 
lower than the corresponding rates for the U.S., implying that the pro- 
~ortion of the population changing residence was larger inthe Uso. than 
in Canada. Specifically, the U.S. interstate mobility rates are more 
than twice the interprovincial mobility rates in Canada. However, in- 
terprovincial migration in Canada constitutes only a small proportion 
of the total changes in residence or of movements between municipalities. 
Mobility from abroad, on the other hand, is between two and three times 


- - - i 4! 
greater in Canada than in the United States. It has been suggested 


a The difficulties with regard to relevant areas in making such a 
comparison are discussed below. 
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Table 6 


Five-year Mobility Rates* for Canada and the United States 


CANADA UNITED STATES 
1956-61 1966-71 1955-60 1965-70 


45.6 


Total Movers within country 


47.3 


All changes of residence 


Between municipalities or 
counties 


=a 2233 
counties counties 


Between provinces or 
states 


Sag S26 
states states 


Lees, 1.4 


From abroad 


* Percentage of Population having different residence at the end as 
compared to the beginning of the period. 


SOURCES: Census of Canada 1961 and 1971 
United States Census 1960 and 1970 
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that internal mobility, interprovincial in particular, may have been 
less necessary in Canada than in the U.S. due to the proportionately 
larger inflow of immigrants from abroad. | The argument is that in 
Canada, this latter flow may in greater part than in the U.S.., have 
brought about the geographic adjustments necessitated by changes in the 
labour market. 

A comparison of mobility rates in the two countries has also 
been carried out based on different data Beret Using migration data 
for the Canadian work force covered by Unemployment Insurance, and U.S. 
wage and salary workers covered under the OASDI (Old Age Security, Di- 
sability, and Health Insurance) program, it was found *that the anter— 
regional mobility rate for the U.S. (divided into nine major regions) 
was 4.1 per cent for 1957-58, and 7.2 per cent over the three years 
1957-60. In Canada, the labour force mobility rate between provinces 
Was ee i Wer scent at Gtr. 905-00), 2.8 per cent for 1966-67, and, 2.4 pen scent 
for 1967-68. This evidence therefore supports the indication based on 
census data that Canadian mobility rates for long distance moves are 


lower than the rate of the U.S. 


a John Vanderkamp, Mobility Behaviour in the Canadian Labour Force, 
Special Study No. 16, Economic Council of Canada, Feb. 1973, pp. 
17-19. 


2 John Vanderkamp, Op.cit. Although this comparison perhaps is more 
relevant, the two data sets unfortunately are quite far apart in 
time. 


Comparison of mobility for the two countries should be viewed 
with some caution due to differences of definition and coverage; the 
préater the number of regions considered, the higher the mobrlity rate- 
will be~ “Ihiseas clear irom Vable 6 Cabove): movements between mune. 
palities (counties) far exceed the movements between provinces (states) 
-- the larger the regions, the more the moves are internal to them. 
Thus, when comparing interprovincial Canadian labour force mobility to 
NODL ICY aMmCne nine aregronsin eEhe Uso. ONe realizes the trl rer ccwens 
are far broader in size than the Canadian provinces. This means that 
the U:S. mobility rates may be understated, lending even more support 
to the contention that relative internal mobility in the U.S. exceeds 
Canadian mobility. One can conclude that comparisons are difficult to 
make. Do the regions of both countries truiy correspond and can rela- 
tive population or total land areas be reflected in a comparison? The 
question then is whether a comparison of data for the Canadian provin- 


ces and the states can be valid. 
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3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS AND CAUSAL FACTORS OF MIGRATION 


3.1 Age-Selectivity of Migration 


As mentioned previously, migration is age-selective. whe 
most recent census showed about 40 per cent of all interprovincial 
migrants during 1966-1971 were in the most mobile group, age 20-34 years, 
compared with 19 per cent of non-migrants in this age aerioe Only 
15 per cent of the migrants were aged 45 or over, compared with 30 per 


cent of non-migrants. 


3.2 Mobility of Females Increasing 


Overall migration rates for females have increased probably 
due to their growing participation in the labour market. Although 
these rates are now almost equivalent to the rates for males, males 
tend to constitute a higher proportion of migrants moving greater 


. 2 
distances. 


LRGeisaSuer Canada, 9971 PIVOTS. 9227194 ‘Tab be &31-. 


2 According to the 1971 Census 104.9 males per 100 females were 


classified as migrants from a different province. Ibid. fable sie 
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3.3. Marital Status of Migrants 


Migrants tend to be young, thusmsingtespersons-are 
considerably more mobile than married persons, both in interprovincial 
and intraprovincial movement. Young single males are more mobile 
interprovincially but less mobile intraprovincially than married males. 
It can then be concluded that for long-distance moves the young are 


very mobile, irrespective of marital status. 


3.4 Rural-to-Urban Migration not as Important as in Past Years 


Although rural-to-urban migration has historically 
constituted a major portion of Canadian internal migration,~ in 
recent years this migration has been exceeded by urban-to-urban streams. 
For the out-migrants from rural farm areas, there was a fairly pronounced 


tendency to go to rural non-farm areas, perhaps near urban areas. 
525) Higher Education elevels 


The relationship between education and mobility has been 
discussed (see Section 2.9). Migrants tend to have higher educational 


levels than persons who do not move, and migrants moving long distances 


Leroy 0. Stone, Migration in Canada, Regional Aspects, 1961 Census 
Monograph, D.B.S., Ottawa, 1969, Chapter 2, and 1971 Census of 


Canada. 
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tend to have higher average education than other migrants, this may be 
due to many factors: 

- knowledge of job opportunities in other areas; 

- national and international advertisements by employers 
seeking highly skilled personnel; 

- fewer choices of location for specialists, perhaps only 
larger urban centres, requiring migration from other 
areas. 

Insofar as higher education is associated with higher income, a person 
with higher education can probably better finance a move, with a 
decreased risk of becoming unemployed after the move. A change of 
occupation is often more easily accomplished by the better educated 


(and the young). 


3.6 Economic Conditions as the Main Causal Factor of Migration 


There is substantial agreement that economic factors are a 
major influence in inducing people to migrate from one area to another. 
Migration movements are generally towards areas with lower unemployment, 
higher incomes and a wider variety of job opportunities, and away from 
the areas with opposite characteristics. There has also been a 
tendency to move towards larger urban areas that offer stores, Service 
facilities, recreational activities, and a general atmosphere of 
"where it's at", in addition to the economic advantages of better job 


opportunities. 
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3.7 Income Affects Decision to Move 


There is a high correlation between mobility and income 
differentials among provinces with net migration flows consistently 
in the direction of higher income areas and away from poorer areas; 
however, it is not clear whether this tendency is the result of the 
pull toward better opportunities in the rich provinces (pull hypothesis) 
or a push due toelack of opportunities in ‘the lagging parts of the 
country (push hypothesis). 

There =rseevidencesin the literature to sugvest. thaceiliter. 
provincial migration is greater for low income persons than for the 
middle-income category, ! and greater for high-income persons than for 
the middle-income group. Migration rates are thus found to exhibit a 
u-shaped behaviour, as we move along the income spectrum of the migrants. 

But an analysis of these rates, cross-classified by age and 
income level, reveals that age is a far more important determinant of 
migration than income. [his is) to be expected since young people are 
more likely to respond to an income differential among provinces 
that will affect their earnings over a much longer period of time, 
than persons 40 years of age and over for example. The returns from 


migration tend to decline with age. 


“ T. Couchene, Migration, Employment and Income, C.D. Howe Research 


Institute, 1974. 
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The same study, based on individual income tax returns of males 
for the years 1965 to 1968, showed that migrants on average, particularly 
low-income migrants, obtained higher percentage increases in their incomes 
than did non-migrants. A further analysis of those covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance showed that a high proportion of increased income was 
due to increases in the number of weeks worked, while growth in weekly 


wages was relatively unimportant. 


3.8 The Migration of the Unemployed Compared with the Employed 


As indicated, out-migration tends to be positively related to 
the provincial unemployment situation, and negatively related to that 


in the receiving provinces, though the relationship is not perfect. 


Significant differences seem to exist between mobility 
rates of employed and unemployed ecsonses Based on unemploy- 
ment insurance data, the mobility rates for interprovincial moves 
were 1.0 and 1.5 per cent respectively for employed and unemployed 


2 : 
aes! This, however, should not be interpreted to mean 


Lh Mobility rates are defined as the total number of persons who 
moved as a percentage of the total number of persons in the under- 
lying population. 


John Vanderkamp, Mobility Behaviour in the Canadian Labour Force, 
Economic Council of Canada, Special Study, No. 16, p. 24. 
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that mobility will rise with an increase in the general unemployment 
level. In fact, available evidence indicates that, if anything, 
mobility rates tend to decline with a rise in unemployment, and rise 
with a decline in unemployment. 

For an unemployed person the cost of moving in terms of 
earnings is zero so that the returns from migration will be substantial. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that the potential migrant, if 


unemployed, may lack resources to finance the move. 


3.9 Return Migration is Important 


It is estimated that in recent years approximately 20 per cent 
of interprovincial out-migrants have tended to return to the provinces 
that they originally left. In-somé "cases, 1t appears that*returm 
migrants become worse off, in terms of income earned, than they would 


have been if they had not moved in the first place. 


3.10 Mobility is Influenced by Direct Moving Expenses 


The direct cost of the move can affect mobility, particularly 
where long-distance moves are concerned. If the move involves household 


goods and furniture, costs are considerably increased and the cost of 


1 
John Vanderkamp, Op. Cit., p. 39 


e John Vanderkamp, Op. Cit., pp. 40-41 


Ty Courchene, Op. *Cit.; ‘Chapter 5: 
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liquidating assets, such as a house or a farm, may act as a further 
deterrent to mobility. In areas where there is considerable out- 
migration, it may be impossible to sell assets without incurring 
financial loss. Mobility among older people who are more likely to own 
property and household goods may be restricted because of the costs, 


which may not be the case for the young. 


50 le shouse Ownership may be a Deterrent to Mobility 


Housing can be an important factor in decisions to move. 
The majority of short-distance moves (intra-urban) are influenced by 
this factor. The cost of selling a house and buying in another area 


where housing costs may be considerably higher, may discourage mobility. 


3.12 Cities May Offer Advantages that Attract Migrants 


Urban environment with better (or different) facilities 
available - stores, services, recreation and a different atmosphere - 
may act as an attraction for some people. It may also be the type of 
environment from which some people wish to escape, although these people 
will quite often locate fairly close to urban centres so that the services 


and facilities are still accessible. 
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3.13 Language and Culture Act as Deterrent to Mobility 


Language and culture may also discourage migration from, or 
to, areas with different languages and culture. This is apparent from 
the lower migration rates for Québec. It may also be found in areas 
where groups of immigrants of the same origin have settled, using their 


own language and maintaining some of their original cultural organizations. 


3.14 Climatic Conditions and Geographic Location Affect Migration 


Climate and location may have an effect on the destination of 
Migrants. | ie choice mayedepend Oneal preterence LOYr a CeVeailetype.oL 
climate (e€-¢., warmer) Or for a certain type Of location, (é.¢., near 
the sea). In some cases this may be the sole reason for the decision 
to move as evidenced by the migration of retired people to the more 
moderate climate of British Columbia. 
3.15 Desire for Proximity to Family and Friends 

Influences the Mobility Decision 

Previous migration of family and friends may encourage other 

family members to migrate; conversely, the desire to remain close to 


family and friends may have a strong influence on decisions not to move. 
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3.16 International Migration is Influenced by 
Political Factors as Well as Other Factors 

International migration is subject to the same causal factors 
as internal migration, but with political factors as a possible cause 
for leaving a country, other political factors such as immigration 
regulations can influence the choice of final location, depending on 
which country will accept a person as an immigrant. 

The preferred choices of many post-war migrants have been 
the United States and Canada, with the majority of immigrants being 
Greturopean desceiic. 

More recently, there have been other distinct flows of 
migration. One of these has been the movement of persons from former 
British and French colonies to Britain and France. The other flow has 
been the result of the formation of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) with very large migration flows within the community, and 
particularly towards Germany. The flow of Europeans to North America 
has declined during this period. Unemployment rates in Europe have, in 
fact, been much lower than in Canada or the U.S.; this change in the 
direction of migration may be the result of economic forces as well 
as the reduction of international barriers. 

Although the flow of migrants from Europe has been 
declining, there has been a greater demand from developing countries for 


immigration opportunities. 
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This demand for access to Canada is partly due to more 
limited choices available to those wishing to emigrate since more 
restrictive policies have been adopted by many nations that traditionally 


have received migrants, such as Australia and New Zealand, Britain and 


other EEC countries. 
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4, MIGRATION AND METROPOLITAN GROWTH 


Certain recent data are available that permit an analysis of 
the relationship between migration and metropolitan growth. These data 
are based on information from the Department of National Revenue which 
refers to migration as movements among counties and census divisions. 
Metropolitan areas are therefore defined in terms of counties and census 
divisions to correspond as closely as possible to Census Metropolitan 
Areas. 

Although substantial populations are included in these definitions, 
it should be noted that a good deal of surrounding urban sprawl area never- 
theless may have been left out, as will be revealed. 

The predominance of the three metropolises, Montréal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, is evident. In 1971, they accounted for [237— 1222 tana 
5.0 per cent respectively of the Canadian population. As Table 7 
indicates, these three cities have absorbed 60 per cent of total net 
migration (internal and foreign) during the period 1966-1971. However, 
Montréal alone absorbed only nine per cent of all net migrants, while the 
smaller cities of Calgary and Ottawa abosorbed eight and seven per cent 
respectively, which is more than one would expect from their relative sizes. 

In terms of internal migration alone, it is surprising to 
discover that 4.3 million persons moved between 1966-1971 into or out of 
22 major urban centres. This amounts to approximately one out of every 


five inhabitants in Canada. 
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4.1 Net Internal Migration Negative for Many Cities 


A number of metropolitan areas were net losers of population 
through internal migration, although they showed overall growth because 
of natural increase and foreign migration. This is true of the metro- 
polises Toronto and Montréal, which saw their internal-migration rates 
decline over the period 1956-1961 from 0.5 and 2.3 to -1.8 and -1.1 per 
cent respectively for the years 1966-1971.+ In absolute numbers, 
Toronto's net migration was -44,900 and Montréal's -30,200 during the 
latter period. In Hamilton, St. John's and Winnipeg, internal migration 
went from positive in 1956-1961 to negative in 1966-1971; Halifax and 
Windsor continued a negative migration pattern. Finally, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Kitchener, London, Ottawa, Québec and Vancouver experienced 
positive in-migration during both periods. All urban centres, except 


Vancouver, Québec City and Sudbury have generally experienced a declining 


net migration rate. 


4,2 Fluctuations in Net Migration 


When net internal migration is viewed for each year from 1966 


to 1971, the rate of migration varies strongly from one city to another. 


; For 1956-61 figures see Leroy Stone, Migration in Canada, Regional 


Aspects, 1961 Census Monograph; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, 1969, Table 4.5, p. 115. 1966-71 migration rates derived 
from data in Table 7. 
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It 1s difficult: to derive a unique pattern of fluctuations for allvcities: 
Nevertheless, it is possible to classify the net migration rates into 
four categories. The first category includes cities whose net migration 
rates were quite consistently negative -- Toronto, St. John, St. John's, 
Chicoutimi, Hamilton, Regina and Winnipeg. The second group -- Montréal, 
London, St. Catharines, Windsor and Saskatoon -- showed a declining trend 
in their net migration rates. Montréal went from positive to negative. 

A third category -- Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Ottawa and Kitchener -- 
experienced consistent net positive gains, but without any discernable 
trend. Finally, a fourth group of cities, comprising Halton, Thunder Bay, 
Québec City, Sudbury and Halifax saw (slightly) positive and increasing 
net migration rates. 

The attraction of a city does not automatically imply ability 
to retain its migrants. Toronto and Montréal attracted 346,000 and 
277,000 internal migrants respectively between 1966 and 1971. At the 
same time, however, Toronto lost 392,000 and Montréal 308,000 internal 
out-migrants. These metropolises have displayed ability to attract but 
inability to retain internal migrants, although in-migrants and out- 
migrants are not necessarily the same individuals. On the other hand, 
these two cities were able both to attract and to retain large numbers 
of foreign immigrants. 

Calgary, Edmonton, Kitchener, London, Ottawa-Hull, Vancouver 


and Windsor demonstrated their ability to attract and retain internal 
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and foreign migrants, while Saskatoon, St. John's, Regina, Thunder Bay, 
Saint John and Chicoutimi had both negative internal and foreign net 


migration, demonstrating an inability to hold immigrants. 


4.3 Origin of In-Migrants is Related to the 
Size of Metropolitan Areas 


Four sources of in-migrants to Census Metropolitan Areas can 


be delineated: 


ite abroad; 

Psp other urban counties; 

a other, non-urban counties in the same province; 
4, non-urban counties in other provinces. 


Chart 3 shows the importance of each of these origins to 
total (not net) in-migrants to the key metropolitan areas. With some 
exceptions, the importance of the different migrant origins can be 
associated with the population size of the various metropolitan areas. 

At a first stage, the smaller urban areas with 100,000 to 
150,000 inhabitants generally attract their in-migrants from other, 
non-urban counties in the same province. The second stage occurs once 
they have reached a size of around 300,000; then the urban centres draw 
their migrants predominantly from other urban areas. When metropolitan 
areas have surpassed this size, at a third stage they generally begin 


to attract an appreciable number of foreign immigrants in addition to 
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CHART 3 


ORIGIN OF THE IN-MIGRANTS 
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Source: Special Tabulations by Statistics Canada based on Department of National Revenue Information, 
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attracting internal migrants from other urban areas; the three main 
metropolises exhibit different patterns of in-migration. Toronto's flow 
is dominated by foreign immigrants, Montréal's by migrants from other 
non-urban counties in Quebec, and Vancouver's by migrants from other 
urban areas. 

It may be concluded that the tendency shown in the 1961 Census 
of migrants from urban regions to gravitate toward other urban areas, 
has been accentuated even more during the period 1966-1971. 
4. 4 Polarization of Internal In-Migration 

Across Three Blocks 

Toronto-Montreal is the most important inter-urban in-migration 
biock « 

The second inter-urban in-migration block is in the West with 
a main network of strong inter-urban migration between Vancouver, Edmonton, 
and Calgary. 

The third block is in the East. Due to the absence of a 
metropolis, there is no strong inter-urban in-migration inside this 
block. Consequently, each component of this block generates a direct 


migratory flow towards the first two blocks. 


AsG0.= 


4.5 Out-Migration Network 


The majority of the urban centres are part of the same mobility 
network for out-migration and in-migration; the attraction between urban 
centres™in general is reciprocal. Exceptions to this rule aneskeginay, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Hamilton and Montréal. These cities are character- 


ized by a weak attraction in relation to other urban centres. 


4.6 Predominance in Number of Male Migrants 


In general, the number of male migrants exceeds the number of 
female migrants; however, exceptions do exist. Halifax, London, Ottawa 
and Quebec have received and lost as many males as females, which leads 
to the assumption that the migrant flows mainly consist of families. 
Furthermore, inathe case of-saint John, St. John’s, Toronto and Winnipes: 
more males than females have entered, while approximately an equal number 
of males and females have migrated out. The presumption, therefore, is 
that more married couples have moved out of these urban centres than 
into them. This is supported by the observation that in-migrants to 
these cutres stendacompe concentrated ime the vage croup) 16 tol 4evears. 


while the 25 to 44 year olds dominate out-migration. 


Gly = 


4.7 Age Profile of Migrants 


The percentage distribution of urban migrants according to 
major age categories shows approximately one-third of both in- and out- 
migrants to be between 24 and 44 years of age. Slightly less than 30 
per cent are found in the two age groups 16 to 34 years and 0 to 15 years, 
while between 10 to 15 per cent are over 45 years of age. Thus, as one 
would expect, migrants both into and out of urban areas are predominantly 


young. 
4.8 A Closer Look at Toronto and Monereats 


It has been mentioned that a number of metropolitan areas 
experienced a net loss of internal migrants to other cities in Canada 
over the period 1966-1971, most notably Toronto and Montréal (see Table 
fale 

To explain this somewhat surprising occurrence, it might be 
argued that Census Metropolitan Areas perhaps do not adequately reflect 
the “oreater city areas"’ im question and that,.in fact, a great many 
surrounding suburban or satellite communities are left out. This 


hypothesis will be examined, particularly for Toronto. 


i ’ : ea 
The reader is cautioned against assigning unwarranted accuracy to the 


unrounded figures used in this section, The intension is to describe 
general tendencies only, as the statistical error increases with greater 
disaggregation of the data. 


=6o = 


It should be emphasized that these metropolitan regions as 
defined are fast growing and are not by any means stagnating. Thus, the 
five year period covered in Table 7 saw Toronto's population increase 
by over 12 per cent, Montréal's by almost seven per cent, and Vancouver's 
population by more than 16 per cent. The population for Montréal in 
1972 was 2.76 million, Toronto 2.67 million, and Vancouver 1.1 million. 
Very substantial areas of population are, therefore, included in these 
definitions of metropolitan areas. (See Appendix A for a more detailed 


discussion of these definitions. ) 


4.8.1 Differences in Toronto's and Montréal's 
Experiences 

Using data from the Department of National Revenue makes it 
possible to analyze in greater detail the internal migration flows of 
Toronto and Montréal (see Charts 4 and 5). 

It is immediately obvious that although both Montréal and 
Toronto lost population for the period 1966 to 1971 due to internal 
migration, their experiences were nevertheless quite different. The 
net outflows from Montréal were to areas other than Québec (primarily 
to Toronto), other metropolitan areas in Ontario, and the two far west 


provinces; the net inflow to Montréal came from the combined region east 
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CHART 5 


NET INTERNAL MIGRATION FLOWS BETWEEN TORONTO 


AND THE REST OF CANADA 
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Net In-migration 


from 


Statistics Canada, Tabulations based on Department of 


National Revenue Data. 


Source: 


Breas 


of Ontario.* The net outflow from Toronto to the rest of Ontario 
(excluding other metropolitan areas) was no less than 51,000; the flow 
to other Ontario metropolitan areas was about 24,000, and to British 
Columbia and Alberta was almost 11,000. The main net inflows originated 
from the area east of Ontario, mainly from Montréal. 

Thus the out-migrants from Montréal tended to leave the 
province, while the out-migrants from Toronto settled primarily in 
other regions of Ontario. The hypothesis that a metropolitan area tends 
to shoot off satellite communities may have validity for Toronto. If 
SO, one would expect the out-migrants from the city to move to areas 
immediately adjacent to the metropolitan area. 

Chart 6 shows this is precisely what has happened in Toronto. 
The contiguous counties of Ontario, Simcoe, Dufferin and Wellington 
absorbed the majority of net migrants from Toronto to other non- 
metropola tan ecounties*in Ontari03=35,320 to besexact, or in excess 


of 53,000 if Halton county is qietided.— 


: The net inflow from the rest of the province of Québec amounted to 


about 18,000. 


g About 1/3 of Halton county is part of the Toronto Census Metropolitan 


Area. Another third is counted as Hamilton CMA while the remainder 
of the county is non-metropolitan. The county is shown separately 

in part because the data do not permit a breakdown into the respective 
CMA components, and in part due to the heavy net immigration from the 
Toronto CMA counties. 
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4.8.2 Foreign Migrants To Counties 
Surrounding Toronto 

One may ask whether foreign immigrants to the Toronto region 
followed a settlement pattern similar to the net internal migrant flow. 
The Department of National Revenue data base shows that there was some 
net foreign inflow to the counties adjacent to Toronto. Thus, as Table 
& demonstrates, the population of the counties Dufferin, Ontario and 
Simcoe together were augmented by close to 8,000 foreign immigrants between 
1966-67 to 1970-71, or by about 12,000 if Halton is included. However, 
this is only a small fraction of the 250,000 net foreign immigrants who 
came to Toronto during the same period or the 50,000 net internal migrants 
who moved from the Toronto metropolitan area to Dufferin, Halton, Ontario 


and Simcoe counties. 


= IG Ro- 


Table 8 
Total Net Migration 1966-67 to 1970-71 
Net Immigrants from Net Internal Migrants 
| Destination Abroad to from Toronto to 


| Toronto 2505452 


| Dufferin 255 3,061 


| Ontario 4,851 15,135 


Simcoe 2,505 14 ,069 


Halton A752 ISS 6.1 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, Tabulations Based on Department of 
National Revenue Data. 


4.8.3 Age Composition of Migrants To and From Toronto 


Although net migration to or from a region determines the 
demographic impact on that region, it should be recalled that this net 
flow is the outcome of much larger gross in-flows and out-flows to the 
region. For example, the net flow of 14,069 internal migrants between 
Toronto and Simcoe during 1966-67 to 1970-71 was the result of 28,143 
moving from Toronto to Simcoe and 14,074 moving in the opposite direction. 
Similarly the 250,000 net foreign migrants resulted from an estimated 
324,000 immigrants coming to Toronto from abroad and 74,000 going abroad 


from Toronto. 


= G69 .— 


The question, therefore, arises whether Toronto's gross 
migrant inflows and gross migrant outflows differed in some important 
respect, such as age composition. There is at least a presumption that 
internal migrants moving from Toronto to the "suburban sprawl area" tend 
to be more entrenched and advanced in their jobs and therefore older 
than the migrants moving from these surrounding areas into Toronto. 
Foreign immigrants coming to Toronto are younger than the emigrants 
leaving Toronto to go abroad (see Table 9 which shows the per cent 
distribution by age of various gross migrant flows). 

Less than 20 per cent of the migrants moving from Toronto to 
the surrounding counties were in the 16-24 age group; 30 Petecent .or 
migrants moving from these counties to Toronto were to be found in the 
16-24 age group. In addition, a greater percentage of those moving to 
the surrounding sprawl area were in the youngest age group (0-15) than 
was the case with the flow in the opposite direction. From this it may 
be inferred that established families with children comprised a greater 
proportion of migrants leaving Toronto than those moving into the city. 

A similar pattern holds for foreign migrants in that arriving 
foreign migrants were younger and had fewer dependent children than 
those persons leaving Toronto to go abroad. 

People moving from Montréal to Toronto were older than the 
migrants coming to Toronto from the "surrounding sprawl area" and from 


abroad. 
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4.8.4 Importance of Immigrants to Growth 
Cie CoaLes 


Up to this point the analysis of metropolitan area growth has 
been carried out exclusively with data based on Department of National 
Revenue information which allows a fairly detailed disaggregation of 
migration data. 

it aseOr sincerest to note. Nowever uthac one Of the patterns 
(foreign migration as an important contributor to recent city growth) 
is also apparent from census data. 

Table 10 presents a measure of the contribution to metropolitan 


area growth, most notably in Toronto of the foreign born who immigrated 


between 1961 and i971./ 


The role of immigration in city growth may appear somewhat lower in 
terms of census data than might have been expected from the estimates 
based on Department of National Revenue Information. However, the 
two data sources are not strictly comparable. For example, census 
figures for immigrants residing in metropolitan areas in 1971 exclude 
those who arrived in the areas between 1961 and 1971 but later migrated 
to other places in Canada, as well as returning nationals. Both of 
these groups are included in the DNR immigrant data. Furthermore, 
immigration to Canada was much lower during the first than during the 
second half of the intercensal period. Therefore, the relative 
importance of immigrants will show up as being greater for the years 
1966-1971 (to which the DNR based data refer) than for the entire 
intercensal period 1961-1971. 


TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN BORN LIVING IN CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREA WHO IMMI- 
GRATED IN THE PERIOD 1961-71 AS A PER CENT OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
POPULATION INCREASE BETWEEN 1961 AND 1971 


Calgary 


Edmonton 16 
Halifax 16 
Hamilton 38 
Kitchener 28 
London 18 
Montreal 26 
Ottawa/Hull 16 
Quebec a 
St. John £3 
St. John's 5 
Sudbury ‘lg! 
Toronto 46 
Vancouver 30 
Victoria vad 
Windsor 40 


Winnipeg 


SOURCE: Census of Canada 1961 and 1971 
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9. REGIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF PROJECTED FUTURE MIGRATION 


Up to this point the discussion of migration has been about 
actual experiences from which future inferences may be made. 

Estimates of future patterns can also be more formally made 
by econometric projections. The present section discusses briefly 


1/ 


the outcome of one such experimental projection.— 


yall! Assumptions Used in the Projection 


The population effects of various migration projections were 
explained by means of the regionalized demographic blocks of the CANDIDE 
econometric mode1.2/ One of these projections has been selected as re- 
presenting a likely view of the future, and its main results are sun- 
marized an Table ll. In this particular exercise, thesregional fertility 
rates have been set, for the time frame 1985-1996, at 2.0 children per 
female over the child-bearing age; the interim values have been interpo- 
lated from their last observed value to the common target value for 1985. 
The Canadian net immigration rate has been kept constant at 0.35 per 
thousand throughout the forecast period, and the regional distribution 
of immigration as well as internal migration, has been assumed to remain 
unchanged from the observed value averaged over the period 1961 to 1971. 
1/ It must, of course, be emphasized that projections based on other 

assumptions are both possible and plausible, and that the projec- 


tions which follow do not in any sense represent a forecast. 


a A model that simulates in mathematical terms various sectors of 
the Canadian economy. 
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3.2 Results of the: Projections 
If the values assumed in this projection turn out to be 
correct, the following would be the results: 

(i) Migration would be the main source of differences in the 
regional population growth; generally speaking, the larger 
the migration flows the greater the regional differences. 
Fertility is unlikely to influence markedly the compara- 


tive pattern of regional population growth. 


(ii) The median age of the population would rise toward the 
end of the century. The flow of immigrants would have 
virtually no ampact on the age structure of the popula- 
f10n., Only changses in fertility rates could 
Significantly alter the age structure over a long time 


period. 


(mass Wor ia ipeniod to itime fohis 1 seingthe mediannege yor 
the population will be highly favourable to Canada's per 
capita growth potential, by raising the percentage of the 
population of labour force age, and lowering the 
dependency ratio. Subsequently, labour force growth will 
slacken. Unless the trend in fertility rates is reversed, 
the dependency ratio of the population will rise markedly 


after 1990. 
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APPENDIX A 


Definition of Metropolitan Areas 


A major portion of this report refers to migration involving 
metropolitan areas. The data underlying the examination are based on 
information obtained from Department of National Revenue files which 
refer to population movements between counties or census divisions, 
not to metropolitan areas. This report therefore uses groups of coun- 
ties (census divisions) to construct areas with boundaries correspond- 
ing as closely as possible to the boundaries of metropolitan areas as 
defined by the Census. 

One of the problems involved in this approach is that a county 
or census division may encompass an area vastly larger than the rele- 
vant metropolitan area to which it should correspond. The most notable 
of these is Victoria, part of British Columbia's census division 5 
which covers all of Vancouver Island, making it impossible to arrive 
at an acceptable census division counterpart for this city. 

Another problem arises when only part of a county (census 
division) is included in a Census Metropolitan Area (CMA). This is 
true of Halton county, of which one part is included in the Toronto 
CMA and another in the Hamilton CMA. 

Following is a list of the metropolitan areas used in this 


study and the counties (census division) as defined. 


PROVINCE 


Newfoundland: 


Nova Scotia: 


New Brunswick: 


Quebec: 


Ontario: 


Shown as separate metropolitan area due to the problems 
in this appendix. 


ies 9 aaa 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Sti) JORIS 


Halarax 


Sit. wong 


Chicoutimi 


Montreal 


Québec 


Hamilton 


Halton* 
Kitchener 


London 


St. Catharines - 
Niagara 


COUNTIES 


Newfoundland 
Die raiece Fayed sie. 


Halireéax 


Aggregate of 
St. John and 
King se 


Chicoutimi 


Aggregate of 
Montréal and 
Tle Jésus 
Chambly, 
Chateauguay, 
Deux-Montagnes, 
Laprairie, 
L'Assomption, 
Rouviibier 
Vaudreuil, 
Vercnéres, 


Aggregate of 
Québec and 
Lévis . 
Wentworth 
Halton 
Waterloo 
Aggregate of 
Middlesex and 
Elgin 


Niagara 


described 


PROV INCE 


Manitoba: 


Saskatchewan: 


Alberta: 


British Columbia: 


Toronto Metropolitan Area 


ap pe See 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 


Toronto 


Windsor 


Winnipeg 


Regina 


Calgary 


Edmonton 


Vancouver 


COUNTIES 
Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 


Aggregate of 
York and Peel 


Essex 


Manitoba 
Division 20 


Saskatchewan 
Division ll 


Alberta 
Division 6 
Alberta 


Division td 


Bec. 
Division 4 


Since the Toronto metropolitan area is prominent in this re- 


port, it is of interest to compare this area, as defined in terms of 


counties, with the Census Metropolitan Area definition. 


Based on Cen- 


sus data, the following table makes this comparison for 1971. 


COMPONENTS OF TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA 


(1971 Census Population) 


Part of County Population 


Included in Not included in 
| Toronto Toronto Total County 
Counties in Area Census Metrop.Area Census Metrop.Area Population 


| York* 2.227 659 24,438 20252077 
| Halton 100,001 90,468 190,469 
| Ontario 46 , 786 149,471 196,257 


Peet Zoo, Oly! Dy 1Go 259,402 


Toitade peAdsler4 
counties 2,628,043 ZITO RNG 2 2,898,205 


(Total York §& 
Peel) (224515 256) (Us (2,511 5479) 


The Toronto Census Metropolitan Area straddles four counties.! 
Of “these four, York, and Peel are anciuded aimostein thein: encime ty 
while only about one half of Halton county's population and one quarter 
of Ontario county's are included in the Géensus definition of the, foronre 


Metropolitan Area. 


Former York County now has been divided into Toronto Metropolitan 
Municipality (previously Toronto Metropolitan Corporation) and York 
Regional Municipality. 


According tothe 91971) Census a metropolitan arealjisedefined sasacie 
main labour market of a continuously built-up area having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and over. Forla detatled definition see Directory, 
of Census: Terms. Cat. No. 12-540. 
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Since it is not possible to disaggregate the Department of 
National Revenue based migration data below the county level, the 
decision was made to exclude Halton and Ontario counties from the defi- 
nition of metropolitan Toronto. | 

However, as the table demonstrates, the error is relatively 
minor in terms of total metropolitan population. Thus, the Toronto 
Metropolitan Area definition used in connection with the Department of 
National Revenue data would include about 30,000 persons in York and 
Peel counties not counted in the Census Metropolitan definition and 
would exclude some 147,000 in the Halton and Ontario counties, which 
are part of the Toronto Census Metropolitan Area. 

Halton and Ontario counties are small compared to the size of 
Toronto. However, according to migration statistics from Department of 
National Revenue data, the net migration flow from the Toronto Metropo- 
litan Area (York and Peel counties) to Halton county totaled almost 
18,000 between 1966 and 1971. At the same time, the net flow to Ontario 
county was slightly over 15,000. 

Thus, a large proportion of the net internal out-migration 
from Toronto to surrounding counties may have been mobility within the 
Census Metropolitan Area. If so, this movement was from the center to 


the fringes of the area. 


Most of Halton county population not counted in the Toronto CMA is 
part of Hamilton CMA. 


ERAS 


However, even if the flows to these two counties are not con- 
sidered, there was a sizeable amount of net migration from Toronto 
(defined as the agglomeration of York and Peel) to other adjacent 
counties, most notably to Simcoe (14,000), but also to Wellington 
(3,000), Dufferin (3,000).sMuskoka’ (2,600)"“andyvictorntra "(24200)" 

It can “therefore be concluded that “a substantial@net internal 
out-migration from Metro Toronto occurred for each definition of the 


metropolitan area. 
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